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EFFECTS OF PERSONAL SPACE IMVASION AND AMOMIA ON 



ANXIETY, NOWPERSON ORIENTATION, AW SOURCE CREDIBILITY 

by 

Judee K, Heston- 

In an effort to provide a conipreh?»nsive examinat'on of 
the process of communication, researchers have broadened the 
focus of their Inves ttga tlons to include nonverbal ana sociolog- 
ical variables. Two such variables that appear to have related. 
Indirect impact on communication are psrsonal space invasion 
a nd a nomia , 

Personal space invasion is a nonverbal correnunication 
construct taken from the study of proxemics, which concerns 
man's structuring end perception of space (Watson 1970). 
Its reievance uO communication la in the potential effects 
of a violation of personal space. Anomla, a concept familar 
to sociologists, is a derivative of anomie, which is a societal 
neurosis. Its relevance to both coimnunication and personal 
space invasion is In its extenslveneas and its manifestations, 
which Include anjciety, nonperson orientation and changes In 
perceptions of source credibility. These are three of the 
same potential responses to an Invasion of personal space. 



REVIM OF LITERATURE 



■p-iirsonal Space refers to a parson's perceived self- 
boundarles. The boundaries are invlaible and enclose a space 
which has been likened to a bubble, personal space Is port- 
able and may expand or contract. According to Hall (1959), 
each individual's boundaries are relatively stable, but they 
fluctuate for diffgrent types of interactions. An invasion 
of personal space occurs i 

when those not entitled to entrance or use nevertheless 
cross the boundaries and interrupt, halt, take over or 
change the social meaning of the territory (Lyman and 
Scott, 1967), 

In American culture, a person is likely to experience discomfort 
if another persor moves closer than 30 to 36 Inches, except in 
intimate relations (Hall, 1959), 
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gtnri-fflg invasions of personal space strongly reveal the 
impact, or n spatial invasion on a person's behavior. The 
follox^ing responses have been observed- (a) flight (Felipe 
and a^imier 1965), (b^) change tn body orlentatinn (Felipe 
and gammer 1966; Patterson, Mullens and Romano, 1971; Patterson 
and Sechrest, 1970), (£) reduced eye contact (Argyle and Donii. 
1965; Goldbergj Klesler and Collins, 1967), (d) eonipf^npn f=«,vy 
behnvlors such as pulling in elbows or placing a hand or 
elbow between self and the experimenter (Felipe and Rummer, 
1966; Patterson, at. al. , 1971) and under threatening 
condttions, (e) Increased aye contact (Mehrabian, 1968). 
These overt behaviors are symptomatic of anxiety and a ^ 
nonperson orientation and imply an effect on the subject s 
perception of the intruder, 

A person's anxiety resulting from personal space Invasions 
mry be Inferred from his observed coping behaviors. Argyle 
and Dean (1965) in their study of eye behavior observed that 
when subjects were placed within two feet o£ each other, they 
coped with their apparent dlscomforc by trying to move thair 
seats further apart, leaning backward, looking down, shading 
their eyes, scratching their heads and In other ways reducing 
the intimacy of the situation. A variety of library, institu- 
tional and outdoor studies (BflKter and Deanovitch, 1970; Felipe 
and Sominer, 196S- Garfinkel, 1964; Patterson, et. al., 1971; 
Sommer, 1959, 1969) produced similar findings. Two additional 
studies have meaBured anxiety more dj.rectly. Williams (1960) 
found that subjacts with high chronic (trait) anxiety judged^ 
the distance between themselves arid their partners as signifi- 
cantly closer than their less anKtous partners perceived it. 
In a nhystologlcal study (McBrlde, King and Jones, 1965), as the 
experimenter's proximity to the subject increased, the subject's 
Gsk increased with GSR's at one to three feet significantly 
higher than at nine feet. 

The second possible effect of a violation of personal space 
is nonperson orientation. A person with a high degree of non- 
person orientation regards others as objects rather than persons. 
This orientation may be regarded as a coping behavior to reduce 
anxiety or repLace it. Studies by McBrlde, et. al. (1965) and 
Horowitz, Duff and Stratton (1964) Indicate that a person Is less 
anvious In clost^ proximity to an object than to a person, which 
su;%gasts that Increased nonperson Oiientation would serve to 
reduce anxiety by relegating the Invader to an object status. 
Sommer (1969) concluded from his library studies that a spatial 
Invasion occurs only when the invader io regarded as a persont 

A nonperson cannot invade someone's personal space 
anymore than a tree or a chair can. It is common 
under certain conditions for one person to react to 
another as an object or part of the background, (p. 24) 



A tliita potantifiil response to an Invasion of pGrsonal 
spacu Is chanRts in source credlbtllty . If a person responds 
to a violation of his personal space hy being more anKloua and 
rw^arding the intruder as a nonpcraon, hin Gvaluatlon of that 
person Mho causcid his anxiety Is likely to change. Patterson 
and SGchrost (1970) found that differences in distances hctweon 
an intorvitiwar and interviewee affactad credibility ratings. It 
should^ th(2reforw follow that when the emottons are also arotmod 
through a perceived Invasion of personal space, Llmt -rooutions 
to the invader should be even more pronounced. 

Auomia is the individual form of the sociological construct 
of anomle, which is an acculturatad neurosis. Anomie in a 
society produces anomla in an individual. Anomla may be defined 
as the failure to understand or internalize society's norms and 
values. The anomlc individual may be extremely insecure, he may 
substitute means for ends as the goals in his life, and/or he 
may be suicidal (Ackerman and paraons, 1967). Elmore (1965) 
found anomia to be most characterized by feelings of meanlng- 
lessness, poT^erlessnesa , hopeleasness , aloneneaa, and cLose- 
mindedneas. Carried to Its eKtreme, anomla becomes allGnation. 
As defined by Mstck (Fromm, 1968), 

, , .man does not eKperience himself as the acting 
agent In his grasp of the world, but that the 
world (nature, others, and he himself) remain 
alien to him. They stand above and against him 
as objects .. .Alienation is essentially experi- 
encing the world and oneself passively, recep- 
tively, as the subject separated from the 
object. (p. 14) 

The signlftcsnce of anomla to communication is Its exten- 
slvlty. A variety of scientists, psychologists and sociologists 
(c.t. Dean, 1961; Einstein, 1949; Frledenberg, 1959; Jackson, 
1965; Seeman, 1959; Shore and Massimo, 1959) have all concluded 
that anomie and alienation are pervasive in our aoclety. Some 
of the reasons cited for extensive anomla include too much 
prosperity producing unlimited, unfulfilled wants (Durhelm, ' 
1951); competition for status gensratlng Insecurities, tanslons 
and hostilities (janowitz, 1956); the techno-lndus trial 
revolution (Gerston, 1965) • disenchantment with consumption and 
leisure (Gerston, 1965) j and adult cransmlsslon of their 
disappointments and frustrations to the young (Noshpltz, 1970). 

Anomia may affact communication through three of Its poten- 
tial manifestations, the first of which is anxiety. The anomie 
individual's sense of meaninglessneso and valuelessnesa leads to 
a gsneral state of anxiety. Barta(1963) and Shoemaker (1950) 
i^'-'und that there were direct correlations between hostility 
^ id anxiety. 
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The second manifestation la high nanperson orlGnta tion^. 
Although there is no empirical foundation for a relationship 
between a nonperson orientation and anomlaj anonda by deflnttion 
rrssulto in nonperson ortentatton (Fromm, 1955). Confronted x^ith 
continual stress 5 modern nian must of necessity become desansitizaJ 
to cope xsfith his persistent anKlety* His desensitlEatlon Tnan^fosts 
itself partly in a high nonperson orientation^ by reg-nrHing aome 
people as objects 5 he eliminates the percelvorl throat to his 
security and integrity. 

The third potential manifestation is different perceived 
credibility of others by anomlcs. The predictions for an anomic 
person -s ratings of another's credibility are equally lacking in 
ampirleal foundation. Tt>;o opposite pradi^ ons can be made. On 
the one hand, thr^ anomic individual has 1 .—self-esteem and is 
high in authoritarianism, which might lead to a high evaluation 
of others, especially those perceived as authorities* Cn the 
other hand^ the anomic individual perceives communication denial 
from others (Glffin, 1970; Heston and Anderson, 1972) and has a 
ganeralized distrust of others (Merton, 1964). Both of thess 
characteristics liad to the eKpectatton that the anomic person 
igould ra-:a others lo^er on credibility* Whichever the direction 
of the ratings, the implication Is that anomics will • i te others 
differently than non-anomics will because of their different 
orientation to the world and to other people. 



GEWEiWTICM OF HYPOTHESES 

The research cited showed that both anomia and personal space 
invasion should affect the variables of anKlety, nonperson orien- 
tauic^ c ^id source credibility J Mo previouo research eKamined the 
Interaction of the t^?o independent variables. The literature on 
anxiety suggested that a personal space Invasion would eKcsssively 
heighten their aniHety, causing them to cope by regarding the 
intruder a nonperson. In contrasts the norma 1' person 5 having 
no Initial anxiety would respond with increased situational 
anKiety. These speculations led to the following two hypotheses: 

1* AnoraicG will eKhlbit a higher level of nonperson 

. orientstinn when their personal, apac^e is invaded than 
when It Is note 

2. Whan personal space is Invaded^ anomics will eKhibit 
I'ejs situational anKiety than normals^ 

The research on anKlGty indicated that an invasion of personal 
space should increase anxiety^ regardless of the anomia level* 
This led to Hypotheois 3* 



O 3. Subjects will eKhibit more situational anxiety when 

siC ... their persnnal spacB Is itiVBdmd than when it is not. 
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The literature on nonperson ortentatlon suggested that personal 
space Invasion increased nonperson Oirlentation and that anomJ.cs, 
due to their chronic anxiety, will cope by adopting a high level 
of nonperson orientation. These conclusions prodiiced Hyporh'=Res 
4 and 5 • -ji - 



4. Subjects will exhibit a higher nonperson orientation 
when their personal space Is invaded than when it 

is not. 

5. Anoralcs will have a higher nonperson orientation 
than noriiia Is , 

The research on source credibility posited that proximity affects 
credibility, but the findings were too limited to produce 
specific^ directlonaL hypotheses. Similarly, literature on 
anomia suggested that anomlcs would differ from non-anomies in 
their perceptions of credibility but It was an Inadequate basis 
for directional hypotheses. The two resultant hypotheses on 
credibility were: 



6. Subjects will rate an Interviewer differently on 
the dimensions o£ source credibility when their 
personal space is invaded than when it is not, 

7. Anomics will rate an interviewer differently than 
norinala on the dimensions of source credibility, 

Fii -Tlly, previous studies had established correlations among 
alLwnation, anomia and trait anxiety. These studies were repli- 
cated through the testing of the following two hypotheses: 

0. Alienation scores will correlate with anomia scores. 

9. Trait anxiety scores will correlate with alienation 
and anomia scores. 



EXPERlfffiNTAL PROCEDURES 

Selection of Subjects 

Subjects were chosen by fldmlnls tering a combination of the 
Srole Anomia Scale (1956) and the Dean Alienation Scale (1961) 
to 310 students in the basic conmnnlcatlon course at Illinois 
State University, The 14 raflles and 14 females with the highest 
scores and the 14 males and 14 females with the lowest scores 
were used as subjects. 

The Srole Anomia Scale contains five items with which the 
respondent may agree or disagree. For this study, each item 
was given a six point range from strongly agree to strongly dis- 
agree. The scale has a reliability of .90 (Miller, 1970). 
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The Dean Alienation Scale is a twenty-four item Likert 
scale x^hich measures three components of alianatinni pctrcr*- 
I:;£snL,^s, normltssness and social alienation. The total scale 
has a reliability of ,78 ^hen Gorrected (Miller ^ 1970), 

EK parlnienta I Design 

The study eraployed 3 2x2 factorial design, Subjeutn z^c^rf^ 
classified as normals (low scorns) or anoralcs (high scores) and 
placed in one of two conditions ^ personal space Invasion or no 
invasion. In the Invasion condition^ a male confederate sat 
next to the subject^ moving his chair and body as close to the 
subject as possible without touching. The confederate was in-^ 
structed to position his legs, arms^ head and torso to come 
within twelve Inches Of the subject* In actuality, the distance 
maintained averaged from six inches to near touching. In the 
no invasion condition^ the confederate sat approKimately four 
feet from the subject^ with the chairs facing obliquely toward 
one another. 

Half of the anomics and half of the normals were placed in 
each condition, Sbk was controlled by having seven males and 
seven females in each of the four cells* 



EXPERMNTAL DESIGN: 2x2 FACTORIAL DESIGN 



EKLC 



I nvasion No Invasion 

Anomics 7 Males 7 Males 

7 Females 7 Females 

Normals 7 Males 7 Males 

7 Females 7 Females 

EKpei^im ental Setting 

The actual eKpariment took place in a communication labor- 
story filled with randomly pj^cod camera eqiiipmentj chairs and 
a table. The subjects were told they would be participating in 
a role-playing experiment^ with the confederate assigned the ' 
role of interviewer and the subject assigned the role of inter- 
viewee* The same confederate was used for all Interviews, The 
topic assigned was student political involvement. Each inter- 
view lasted five minutes. 

Following each Interview, the confederate and subject were 
Q sent to separate rooms to corrolet^ the anxiety, credibility and 
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nonperson orientation measures * The confederate did not actually 
complete any of the measures* 

Measurament 

SubJietS were tasted for situational anKiety by using the 
State Anxiety Inventory. This scale measures a person's trans- 
itory anxiety (Spielberger, 1966). It asks the person to respond 
to the degree to x^hich 20 statementB describe how he feels at 
that particular time. The test has a reliability of .03 to .92 
(Spielberger, Gorsuch and Lushenes 1963). 

The nonperson orlencation was meaoured by having subjects 
write a brief essay describing the situation they had just 
experienced „ The number of stitements making reference to the 
interviewer were counted and con^ared to the total number of 
statements. The ratio derived indexed a subject's parson orien- 
tation; the inverse indexed his nonperson orientation* This 
measurement teehnique was prej-tested in a pilot study. Eight 
subjects were Inte^lewedj hilf"w^H their personal space 
invaded and half without* Each subject then completed the essay. 
The essays were examined for any difficulties in coding sentences. 
It was decided that references to the actual interviewer would 
be counted while generic references would not. 

Source credibility was measured by using 15 semantic differ- 
ential adjective pairs representing peer credibility scales. 
These scales have been developed by McCroskey and his associates 
at Illinois State University but have not yet been formally 
reported in the literature. For a preliminary report see 
McCroskey, Scott and Young, CL971). The scales have a reliability 
greater than .90. The items selected represent the five dimen- 
sions of charaeter^ cor^etence^ composure^ eKtroverslon and 
sociability. 



OPERATiONAL DEFIMITIONS 
The following operational definitions were used: 

1^ Anomic — ^a subject with a high combined score on the Srole 
AnamJa Scale and the Dean Alienation Inventory. 

2. Normal — m auhjact with a lcai,,pqmbtned score on the Srole 
Anomifl Scale and the i>ean Alienation Inventory. 

No personal space lnvaision--no intrusion of a subject's 
personal space by another person, previous reeearch and 
theory indicated a three foot boundary for personal space ^ 
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To insure no perception of an invasion^ the interviewer 
was instructed to maintain at least a four foot distance. 

4* Personal space lnvasion*-penetration of a subject personal 
space by another person* Because perceptions of invasions 
differ 5 the interviewer was instructed to move to within, 
one foot of the subject to Insure that he perceived the 
proKimity as an invasion^ Thlo Is within the range defined 
by Hall (1959) as tntimat^e dtstance, which is inappropriate 
for conversation with a stranger. 

5, Situational anKiety-*a score on the State Anxiety Inventory* 

6, Chronic amciety--a" score on the Trait Anxiety Inventory* 

/. Nonperson orientation — the Inverse of a ratio on a short 
written essay of the number of Gentences referring to the 
interviewer compared to the total number of sentences, 

8^ Source credlbility--ratings on 15 semantic differential Items 
eoraprising the five dimensions of character ^ compos are ^ 
ccmpetence, eKtroversion, and sociability/ 



STATISTICAL DESIGM 

The hypotheses related to the dependent variable of situ- 
national anKlety were analysed through a two-way analysis of 
covariancej with Trait Anxiety as the covariant^ The alpha 
level for significance was *05* 

The hypothes® related to the ^dependent variables of nonperson 
oriantation and source credibility wgre analyzed through a two-- 
way analyasis of variance^ with an alpha level for significance 
set at .05. 

The correlational hypa theses were analyzed through a Pearson 
product-Moment Correlatlpn* A level of .40 wag accepted as 
moderate correlation, A level of .60 or above was accepted as 
a high correlation. 



RESULTS 

To insure that at least 14 subjects per cell would satisfac- 
torily romplete the interview and measurements , 72 subjects 
were requeated to report for the interview* After dropping out 
subjects who demonstrated a response set (i.e. marked all of 
thair answers at one end nf the acale)^ who were uncooperative 
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refused to coniply with Instructions), who through their 
essays indicated awareness of the purpose of the study, or who 
v?ere absent, 58 sub.iects remalnad. The two subjects ^,hoae com- 
ba^n-d cmomia amd alienation scores were filosest to the mean 
U.e. aeinonstrated high and low anomia) were then also dropoed. 
To vei.ify that the remaining suDjects had been balanced in their 
assignment to the two conditions and that anomlcs were signifi- 
cantly different than normals, an analysis of va-lance was run 
on alienation and anomla scores of the subjects. The F-ratios 
and cell means are reported in Table 1. They indicate that on 
both measures, normals were significantly different than anomics . 
The cell means reveal that assignment of subjects to the invasion 
and no invasion conditions was balanced (i.e. there was no 
Significant difference between cells within the normal and anomlc 
conditions) , 

Situational Anxiety 

Table 2 presents the cell means and summary o£ the analysis 
of variance and analysis of covartance on the situational amclety 
scores. T-Jhile the analysis of variance produced a significant 
coiumn eftect for anomla in the opposite mrectlon of Hypothesis 
I, when the scores were covaried with Trait anxiety, the differ- 

^^VV^AxmA so that Hypothesis 2 was not confirmed. No 
signi-ticant row effect for personal space invasion was found, 
which meant that Hypothesis 3 also was not confirmed. 

Nonperson Orientation 

Before analysing the results on nonperson orientation, an 
arcsin transformation was performed on the data to normalize it 
and stabilize the variance. The actual computed ratios a^-e in 
terms of a person orientation. i\ high score indicates a person 
orientation, a low score, a nonperoon orlen>:ation. Table ^^ 
presents the cell means and analysis of variance summary for the 
transformed nonperson orientation scores. A comparison of the 
cell means for anomics in the Invasion condition to anomics in 
the no invasion condition failed to confirm Hynothesis 1. Hypoth- 
esis 4 was not conflrmedf there was not a significant row effect 
^or invasion of personal space. The results do show a significant 
coiumn effect, providing confirmation for Hypothesis 5, 

Source Credibility 

The results on the five dimensiona of source credibility are 
reported in Tables 4 through 8. The potential range of scores 
xs from 3 to 21 for each dimension, with the high scores repre- 
senting high credibility. Hypothesis 6 was only partially con- 
firmed. on the dimension of sociability, a significant row effect 
tor spatial invasion was found. No significant differences 
rn^^- invasion and no invasion were found for the dimensions 

EKLC extroversion, character, competence and con^osure. No slgnifi- 
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cant column eSfncns for flnomia pigrs -re nd, falthou'^h thmre was a 
trend, significant at ths .10 alpha U.?eL for the 'dlmanolon of 
ejrtrovnrston. Hlnce this %wb ths ov:ly trend. Hypothesis 7 tjas 
considered ao not confirmed, 

CoTtQlBttons 

SuppLementary correLs ttona 1 ana lyoes x^iere performod to 
detGrridnG the relatloashlp betiieen ijpaclfic variables prosenf: 
in this inveati^ation. A Produc t-Momant corrGl^tlon between 
Anomia and ALienation T^ao st^nifinant (r ^ .63). Additionally^ 
there WGre si:atlctically significant correlations betwen Trait 
Anxiety and Allenafiion (r ^ ,40) and Trait AnKiety and Anomia 
(r - .23). Th^a^ correlationG corifirmad Hypotheses P end 9. An 
anaLyols of varlanca of trait amrioty :curuher confirmed Hyooth- 
ersln II (nQB Tatla 9), 



DISCUSSIOM 

AnKl^ !:y 

HyDothesin 2, f:hat onomlcs erhlLlt Isiss situational amrl^ty 
^-than normals ^^m^n \:heir pGrsonal npaca is In^^adcd^ and Hypoth- 
gsIg 3, that suLjsci:s have greater sii:uatSonal amfiety x^han their 
paroonal spBce Ic ivivaded than whon it is not, t^ere not Gouilrmed. 
Thase flndinj^G can moot easily bs a^rirlbutsd to falluru of the 
invasion induction to take, Provlofio field studies have sho^m 
that an inva^^ion o£ personal spaca produces responses that are 
symptotnatic of a:i:^ lety. The failurr: to induce anKlety In this 
inv£sni^^a^:ion is thersfore probably 'ug to the laboratory cnttlnc;. 
Thtti eFplanatlon Ic ^:upported by the xact that irmy subjects 
eKpreRned suspiciQns about the nature of the SKperlment. A rep- 
Llcatlon of this atudy in a field se-:Cin^ (or better dla^^ulsad 
. lauorarory) wonlA probably create more anKlety because such an 
inva^:loa tjould he unairpected and uneKplalnable . 

An alternati^^ e^^planation for th^ failure to find ol^nifl-' 
cance on thcsa' hypotheses is that the State AnKiety InvGnto^ry 
is a Tieak instrumant. Partial support for this vle^; corner from 
the essayn, Tn many iastances^ tha snbjects reported Iieln-; 
uncornfortablG^ yet the instrumenu apparently did not tap this 
anKiety. A rdaoi:' possible weakness of the Instrument ic Its 

c£ the present tense. Its current tiording is likely to 
cause subjecto !:o respond more according to generalized anKist'y 
or th^ir state fdllo^'?lnc| che InterviOT rather than their state 
during the interview (although they ijere instructed to respond to 
^ the interview situation). The validity of this crlticlGm is 
ERIC supported by tha fact that an analysis of variance on state 
HaoMa anKtsty, befbra co-;arying it with trait anxiety, produced 
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the same results''as the trait anKlsty analysis o£ variance^ ci,?*- 
nlficant dif fareiices between anomlca and normals and no other 

(see Tables 3 and 9). Covarlance therefore would have 
removed any differences. If this ccudy were to be replicated, 
it would be advisable to ret^ord ths Items In the past tensa to 
counteract this problem. 

Nonperson Orientation ^ 

HyDOtheslE I, that anomics have a hlfjher level of nonperson 
orientation whan their personal space is invaded than when it 
Is not, was not confirmed. The reculte may haves been due to the 
anomics already havins hi^h nonperson orientation, which would 
allow them to cope with both chronic and situational amriety ■ ' 
without beffiomlng more nonperson oriented. 

Hypothesis 4, that an invasioii of personal space increases 
a nonp&rson orientation, was not nonflrmed. There are two 
possible BKp la nations. The first is that a person's nonperson 
orii^ntation Is a stable characteristic not subject to iniluance 
by a opatial invasion. This eKplanation would contrfldlct the 
asserttoris of Sommer (19S9) and Fact (1970), The second, more 
likely e:.plana tlo-i, la that cited above? the sublects disre-^arded 
tna LnvasLon. Iz the subjects did not bacome anxious as a result 
of the invasion J then there would be no expectation of an in- 
creased nonperson orientation as a copin.i response^ Alterna- 
tively, the suLjects may have been unaffected by the invasion 
because they were denied the choice of refusing to acknowledge 
or intoract with the intervtewer, Gcudles such as Aroyle and 
Dean (1965) anil Coramer (1959) havs shown that a natural response 
is avoidance or flight. Since this option was not available 
to the subjects , they may have coped by lgnorln.!| the InvaDion, 

Hypothesis 5, that anomics have a higher Level oC'.nonpetfson 
orientation than normals, was confirmed. This may be Interpreted 
to mean that persons who are anomlc relegate others to nonperson 
status; they are less conscious of or concerned about the pres- 
ence of others than are non-anoralcs. The in^llcatlon for cora- 
munlcatlon is that anomlfl may inhibit effective cotnmuni cation 
because the anomlc person does not relate well to other people. 
If he regards anoLher individual as a nonperson, he Is not likely 
to attend well to him, to empathize with him or to be influenced 
by him. Rather, he is likely to avoid communication with such 
persons. In addition, the essays reveal that anomics encode 
dlfferantly than normals; they encode fewer refarences to others 
in their ewlrament. Future research should further consider 
^*'he effects of nonperson orientetlon on actual encoding and 
E^^3Codlng behavlora, on perception, and on evaluative responses. 
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The results of Hypothesis 5 may also be regarded as vali* 
dation for tha essay ratio as an Inatrumant for measuring non- 
psrson orlc-5ntation^ The essay clearly distinguished dlfferenQes 
becween high and low anotnic persons in their reporting of the 
interview sltuatlonj the normal (lo^ anomic) subjects showtid 
much greater awareness of the Interviewer's behavior and per^ 
celved f eeLlngs . 

Source Credibility 



mthesls 6p that subjects rate an interviewer differently 
on source credtblllty when he Invades personal space than when 
he does not^ was only partially confirmed^ On the dlraension of 
sociability^ the interviewer was rated lower when he Invaded ^ 
space. This is reasonable to eKpect because an invasion should 
make the subject uncomfortable, causing him to derogate the 
source of that discomfort. This finding may also be accounted 
for by the fact that eKcesslve proximity is socially unacceptable 
behavior In our culture. Such a violation of norms would most 
likely be reflected in a low rating on the sociability dimension. 

The failure to find any other significant effects on cred- 
ibility from a violation of personal space may be attributable 
to two problems 3 a small sample size and differential percaptiohs 
of the Invasion by the subjects* An eKamination o? the x^ithln 
cell variances showed that they were highly discrepant^ which 
mediated Regains t obtsinlng significant resultL* A replication 
with a larger sample slEe would tend to stabilise and reduce the 
within variances and allow for an adequate testing of the hypoth- 
esis , 

Hypothesis 7^ that anomlcs rate an interviewer dtfferently 
on source credibility than norMls^ was essentially not con-' 
firmed. Only one trend toward anomlcs rating the interviewer 
as morci eKtroverted was found. This may have been due to the 
anomic * s. characteristic apathy causing him to perceive a giaater 
contrast between himseJJf and othero. Under thio interpreta tlon^ 
normals would naturally be perceived as more eKtroverted* The 
Caomic's low self **es teem might also cause him to perceive others 
as more outgoing. As for the lack of differences on the other 
dimensions 5 the same problems of small sample size and large 
within varifinc^c^ miti gated against a valid test of the hypothesis. 

Cor re l a t ions 

Kypothesls that alienation correlates with anomla^ was 
confirmed. The correlation was high, accounting for 40% of the 
O irianea. This finding justifies the use of both scales for 
ERIC ippin«| the anomia-allenatlon syndrome since it reveels that the 
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scales are interrelated but not isomorphic. The combination of 
the tx-jo scales encompasses more aspacts of the syndrome than 
©■.•.-aorc Kcci..e alone. However, since the two scales are not com- 
pletely overlapping, alienation and anorala should be studied 
conjointly to predict conmunica tion behaviors. 

Hypothesis 9, that trait anxiety correlates with alienation 
and anomia, was confirmed, but the correlation with alienation 
was only moderate and the correlation with anomia was small. 
These findings confirm that anxiety is a frequent concomitant of 
alienation and anomia but that it does not have high predictive 
value for either syndrome. These findings also substantiate 
that the anomia and alienation scales are not Identical. 



SIMWRY OF LIMITATIONS 

The met ho do Log leal problems involved in this Investigation 
were many. A itiajor problem was the small sample size, A second 
problem was the apparent failure of the Invasion Induction to 
take. Factors that cppld have been responsible for this were 
the laboratory setting, which could have caused suspension of 
natural reactions, and differential perceptions of the invasion 
by the subject. Third, the State AnKlety Scale may have been an 
Inappropriate Instrument for tapping situational anxiety f any 
existed. " ' - 



SUM^RY AND IMPLICATIONS FOR FUTURE RESEARCH 

Although the results of this Investigation are Itmitedj the 
methodological problems Involved are probably largely responsible 
for the lack of significance. DespitQ these problems^ some 
trends are apparent. The finding that anomics view others as 
nonpersons and perceive one aspect of source credibility differ- 
ently than normals suggests that the syndrome of anomia may 
affect communication. Further, the esGay responses indicate 
that anomics encode ■ differently than normals. Rather than 
abandoning this variable, this study needs replication with a 
lflr?;er sample in a less suspicious setting with more precise 
instruments for measuring the depandent variables , Other studies 
have already found that anomics do not Interact well with others 
and that they perceive communication denial on the part of others. 
The past findings plus the results of this investigation warrant 
additional reaQarch Into the effecta of anomia on communication. 
Little is known about different message behavior, nonverbal 
styles, or language patterns in high versus low anomics. The 

tion patterns of high and low anomics also need further. 
\|^-a3tiga tlon. Xt would be interesting to know if the failures 
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to iresolve conflict through communication are partially attribu- 
table to a nomia -Induced distrust and i^ithdrawal from conmiunl-.- 
cation. If anoraifl Is found to Interact with conmunlca tlon 
beha^/lors, the enduring nature of the syndrome may predict a 
eonsistent conmunication pattern. 

The general lack of support for the hypothesized relation- 
ships about invasion of personal space is also disappointing. 
Earlier research seemed to suggest an Interaetion between anomia 
and reactions to invasion of personal space. The methodological 
problems previously discussed probably mediated the effect. 
Rather than abandoning what appears to be a worthwhile theoret- 
ical issue, new operational deflnltiona that ran adequately test 
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TABLE 1 



CELL MEANS AND ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE SUMMARY OF ANO>nA AND 
ALIENATION SCORES IN EXPERIMSNTAL GROUPS 







ALIEMATION 


ANOMIA 


w In U J- i U ri 


IffiAN 


MiAN 


A ; ^KAN£1 






Normal: Invasion 


. 31,79 


10 50" 


Norma 1 • Mo I nva s Ion 


32,50 


11 36 


Anoratc : lavaslon 


62.00 


20.50 


/^uomLct InO invasion 


O u * Uu 


19 , 29 








B. AISTALYGIS OF VARIANCE 






FcoL (Anomla) 


305,30* 


161.12* 


Prow (Invasion) 


0.19 


0.06 


Fint. (A K I) 


0.05 


2.15 


*p f .001 
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TABLE 2 



CELL mAm Am analsis of varlawce and covariance 

SIMyiARY OF SITUATIONAL AN3CIETY SCORES** 















CONDITION 




tffiAN 




ADJ. 


I^AN 


Norma L: Invasion 




37 .36 


— — — - - 


38 




Normal: No Invaston 




36.57 




37 


.40 


Anomic • Invasion 




44.79 




43 


Qn 


Anomic : No Invaatpn 




40.71 




39 
















AMA LYSIS OF VARIANCE 


SUM^WRY 










SOURCE OF VARIANCE 


S 


S 


DF 


MS 


F 


Anomla 


468 


.69 


i 


468 .69 


4.84* 


Invasion 


82 


.62 


1 . 


02.62 


.05 


Anomla x Invasion 


37 


.69 


1 


37 6Q 




Within Cells 


5031 


.90 


52 


96 .77 




Total 


5620 


90 




















ANALYSIS OF COVARIANC] 


E SUtMARY 








— — — 


SOURCE (ADjUSTED) 


SS 




df 


MS 


P 


Anomifl 


55. 


,70 


1 


55.70 


0.62 


Invas ion 


154. 


: 10 


1 


154.10 


1,72 


Anomla k Invasion 


34. 


20 


1 


34. 2G 


.30 


Within Cells ' 


4578. 


67 


52 


89,78 




Total 


4822. 


03 


55 


















Veyc-potentla I range 


i of scale 


20 (low 


anKiety ) 


to 80 (high) 
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TABLE 3 



CELL MEANS Am AN 


ALYSIS OF 




TRANS FORIMED 


NONPERSON 


ORIENTATION SCORES^^ 


CONDlTxON 






Normal; Invasion 




1.S6 


Norma 1 • No Inva s Ion 




1.75 


Anomlc; Invasion 




1.06 


A nomic • No I nva s Ion 




1.12 



AMAI^SIS^ OF VARIAMCE SUM^ttRY 



SOURCE OF VARIANCE SS df 



Anomla 


5*28 


1 


5.20 


10. 


91* 


Invasion 


0.07 


1 


0,07 


0. 


IS 


Anomia x Invasion 


0.01 


1 


0.01 


0. 


00 


T7lthin Cells 


25.14 


52 


0.48 




Tota I 


30.50 


55 









*fTT05~~~ — — - - -• 

high score r-epresents a person orientation; a low 
score reprsseni-s nonperson orientation. 



TABLE 4 



CELL mAm AND ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE SUMNmRY 
OF COMPETENCE DIMENSION SCORES 



CELL I-EANS 



CONDITION 



Norma L ■ 
Norma 1 : 
Anomic : 
Anomlc : 



Invasion 
No Invasion 
Invasion 
No Invasion 



l^AN 



14.21 
14.57 
15.14 
15.14 



ANAI^rPIS OF VAEIANGE Sm^IARY 



sotj^c:: OF variance 



Anocnia 
Invasion 

Anomla x Invasion 
Within Cells 

Total 



SS 



7.00 
.44 
.45 
7L7.2Z 



d£ 



1 

1 
1 
52 



725.99 55 



MS 



7.08 
.44 
.45 
13.79 



.57 
.03 
.03 
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TABLE 5 



■CELL mAm AND ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE SIMIARY 
OF CHARACTER DIIvENOlON SCORES 



CELL mjam 



CONDITION I^IEAN 



Normal' Invasion 
Normal: No Invasion 
Anomlc • Invasion 
Anomlc* No Invasion 


15.64 
17.06 
17.43 
17 . 14 








AFALYfllS OF VARIANCE SLMIARY 










SOimCE OF VARlANCn; 


SS 


df 


MS 


F 


Ancmlfi 
Invasion 

Anomiffl x Invasion 
Within Colls 


4.07. 
13.02 
21.06 
416.09 


1 
1 
1 

52 


4.02 
13.02 
21.86 

8.00 


.50 
1.63 
2.73 


Total 


454.99 


55 
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TABLE 6 



CELL MEANS AND ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE SU!#1^RY 
OF COMPOSURE DItffiNSION SCORES 



- ^ ^ ^- ^ ■ _ . _ ■ ^ ^ _ r _ 

CELL ■MEANS 














CONDITION 


MEAN 












Norma L ; Inva a Ion 


IS. 00 












Norma L : No Invasion 


13,86 












A notnlc • Inva s Ion 


15.50 












Anomlc : No Invasion 


16.71 


























ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE SUI#^RY 














SOURCE CF VARIANCE 


SS 


df 


lis 




F 




Anomia 
Invasion 

Anomlfl K Invasion 
Within Cells 


39.45 
13.02 
19.44 
e4S.O0 


1 
1 
1 

52 


39 
13 
19 
16 


.45 
.02 
.44 
.27 


2 
1 


.42 
.BO 
.20 


Total 


917.99 


55 
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TABLE 7 



CELL PmAm AND ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE SU1#1APY 
OF 



SOCIABILITY DI^ffiNSION S 



CORES 



CELL MEANS 




CONDITION 


MEAW 



Norma 1 * 
Norma 1 • 
Anomlc • 
Anomlc ; 



Invasior4 
'Mo Invasion 
Invasion 
No Invasion 



16.29 

10 . 07 
IS. OS 
10.21 



ANALYSIS OF VARIA?JCE SUMMARY 
SOURCE OF VARIANCE 



Anotnla 
Invasion 

Anomla x Invasion 
Within Cells 

Toia I 



ss 


df 


MS 


F 


l.GO 


1 


1.80 


.33 


34.50 


1 


34.58 


6,29* 


.63 


1 


.63 


.11 


20 5. 08 


52 


5.50 




322.09 


55 
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TABLE 0 



CELL AND ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE SUMMARY 

OF F.KTROVERSION DTOENS ION. SCORES 



CELL J- PANS 



GONDXTION 


tmAm 










Norma 1 1 Inva s Ion 


L6.79 










Norma 1 1 No Inva s ion 


16.79 










Anofnic • Tnvasion 


17 .86 










A iiomic r No Inva s Ion 


10 . 07 


■ _ - 


■pt mm Bt 




mm mm mm 


ANALYSIS OF VARIAMCE SUMMARY 












SOURCE OF VARIANCE 


SS 


df 


MS 




F 


Anomia 


L9.45 


1 


19 


.45 


2 , 


Inva s ton 


.16 


1 




.16 


.24 


Anomta x Invasion 


.15 


1 




.15 


.24 


I'Tithin CelJ-s 


339.30 


52 


6 


.53 




Total 


359.14 


55 









*,05<p < .10 
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TABLE 9 



CELL ^EAWS AND Al^LYSIS OF VARIANCE SU>mARY 
OF TRAIT ANXIETY SCORES 



CELL "mA 


TsTS 




CONDITION 


^AN 


Norma 1 • 


Inva fi Ion 


34,06 


Norma 1 : 


No Invasion 


37,64 


Anomlc : 


Invasion 


44.57 


Anomic • 


No Invasion 


46.92 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE SUl^RY 



SOURCE OF VARIANCS 


SS 


df 


MS 




F 




Anomia 


1263.50 


1 


1263 


-50 


19 


.14^ 


Invasion 


92.56 


1 


92 


.56 


1 


.40 


Anomia x Invasion 


.62 


1 




.62 




.01 


Within Cells 


3431.34 


52 


65 


.99 






Total 


4700.02 


35 











*p < . 05 
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